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{Interior of a Habitation.]} 


NATIVES OF NOOTKA SOUND. 


On the north-west Coast of North America there is a 
large island called the Island of Quadra and Vancouver, 
which is separated from the mainland on the east by a 
narrow channel. Nootka Sound is on the western side 
of the island, in nearly the fiftieth parallel of latitude. 
The entrance is between two rocky points three or 


four miles apart, and the sound gradually increases in | 


width and extends inwards about ten miles. It con- 
tains numerous harbours, and was visited for the first 
time by Captain Cook in his last voyage. The name 
was changed by him from King George's Sound, which 
he had at first given it, to that of Nootka, which was 
the native appellation. The-coast abourded with seals 
and sea-otters, and a few years after Cook’s visit it was 
proposed to form an establishment here for the purpose 
of carrying on a trade in furs with China. In 1786 a 
settlement was commenced, but the Spaniards claimed 
a prior right to the territory, and the projected esta- 
blishment wasabandored. The subject became a point 
for diplomatic arrangement between the Spanish and 
English governments, and excited the same sort of 
feeling which a similar question relating to the Falk- 
land Islands had done twenty years before. The dis- 
pute was settled by a convention, in pursuance of 
which Nootka Sound was formally taken possession of, 
but after a short period we also abandoned the settle- 
ments which had been commenced, though our claim 
to the island as a British possession still exists. Cook 
states that the climate is “infinitely milder than the 
east coast in the same parallel of latitude.” During 
his stay, which was in the month of April, the thermo- 
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meter at night never descended below 42°, and in the 
day often rose to 60°. 
| The natives of Nootka Sound are not an interesting 
people, and are greatly inferior to the other tribes 
| inhabiting the continent. In their physical and intel- 
Jectual characteristics they are more nearly allied to the 
Esquimaux than to the neighbouring race of red men, 
/and are, in fact, not very much superior to the inhabit- 
ants of Tierra del Fuego. They are not ferocious or 
treacherous, but on the whole are a mild and good- 
natured people. They.exhibited little or no curiosity 
on being first visited by Europeans, and a.dull and 
inexpressive countenance marks their low intellectual 
condition. They are of short stature, with ill-propor- 
tioned limbs, and the women are scarcely distinguish- 
'able in appearance from the men. The face is round 
and often broad, with the cheek-bones prominent, and 
the eye-brows scanty and narrow. The colour of the 
skin in adults is of about the same complexion as that 
of the natives of southern Europe, and the children 
are nearly as fair skinned as those of England. The 
‘true colour of the skin, however, is not often seen, in 
| consequence of their bodies being stained with a red 
| pigment mixed with oil, the face being coloured of a 





righter hue, or marked with streaks of black and 
|white. The hair is long, black, and coarse. Orna- 
/ments of bone and metal are worn in the ear and nose. 
| The ordinary dress consists of a mantle edged with fur 
at the top and fringed at the bottom, which is made 
‘out of the bark of the pine beaten into fibres. Jt is 
| worn over the right shoulder, passes under the left 
/arm, and is fastened in such a manner as to leave both 


‘arms free, Over this is a covering for the shoulders 
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and chest, of the same material, with a hole in the 

middle, through which the wearer inserts his head. 

A cap, fastened by a chin-strap, and ornamented at the 

oP by leather tassels or a round knob, is worn on the 
ead. 

The houses are constructed of long broad planks, 
resting edge to edge, and fastened to poles by withes 
of the pine. One side is higher than the other, to give 
the necessary slope to the roof, the planks on which 
are loosely laid so as to admit of a temporary opening 
being made in fine weather. Irregular holes in the 
sides, with a mat hanging before them, serve as 
windows. Several families usually live in one of these 
habitations, a space for each being partitioned off; but 
the fire in the centre is used incommon. A glance 
at the cut will convey a better idea of the interior than 
a written description. The boxes ranged around con- 
tain dresses and the property of each family. The 
household articles consist of square and oblong wooden 
vessels for water, baskets of twigs, bags of matting 
made from the pine bark, and shallow troughs about 
two feet long, out of which they eat their food. Imple- 
ments of hunting and fishing are carelessly scattered 
about. Here the fish are brought in and gutted, and 
hung from the rafters to dry. The interior of these 
dwellings is no doubt correctly described by Cook, 
who says they are “as filthy as hog-sties, everything in 
and about them stinking of fish, train-oil, and smoke.” 
The large grotesque carvings are probably only in- 
tended for ornament. Carving iu wood is an art in 
which both skill and ingenuity are displayed ; and their 
drawings are much better than those of most uncivi- 
lized people. Sometimes the whole process of the 
whale fishery is painted on their caps. 

The men are chiefly engaged in hunting and fishing, 
and in the manufacture and repair of their nets, hooks, 
lines, harpoons, bows, arrows, slings, spears, canoes, 
and articles for household use. The largest canoes 
will hold above twenfy persons, and the natives spend 
a large part of their time on the water. A curious 
instrument is made for taking fish when they visit the 
coast in shoals. It resembles an oar, and is about 
twenty feet long and four or five feet broad, the 
handle being one-third of this length. The broad part, 
which is twelve or thirteen feet long, is studded with 
sharp bone-teeth, and when struck into a shoal of fish, 
they are caught by and between the teeth. By far the 
larger proportion of their food is drawn from the sea. 
Large stores of fish are dried and smoked, and the rves 
prepared like caviare, form what Cook calls their 
winter bread. Fish-oil is drank, and also mixed with 
Other food. Several roots and vegetables are used in 
their diet, but they are such as grow wild, as cultiva- 
tion is not practised. The common mode of cooking 
is by broiling and roasting; but having only wooden 
vessels, boiling isa troublesome process, and is effected 
by plunging heated stones into the water. The women 

© out in canoes, which they manage as skilfully as 
the men, to take mussels and shell-fish; but their 
usual occupation is within-doors. They work up a 
fabric entirely by hand, without any assistance from the 
loom, which resembles a blanket in texture. Figures 
are introduced, which display considerable taste, 
and they are generally dyed of a more brilliant colour 
than the other parts ; but the usual material for dresses 
is the fibres of the pine bark. Iron had found its way 
to this distant quarter before Captain Cook's visit, 
being obtained Vy barter from the tribes who had 
intercourse with our traders in Canada and the eastern 
of the continent, but chisels and knives were the 

only tools of this metal: though even this limited use 
would be productive of great benefits. The desire of 
obtaining so useful an article would give rise to a rude 
commercial intercourse, in furtherance of which it 
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would be necessary to procure other things besides 
those which administered only to the wants of the 
moment; and this would occasion habits of thought 
and foresight favourable to their improvement. More 
powerful causes must, however, be at work to raise 
them much above their present low condition. 





FROISSART AND HIS CHRONICLE.—No. V 
THE BLACK PRINCE IN SPAIN. 


In “the same season,” says Froissart, speaking of the 
wr 1365-6, or nine or ten years after the battle of 

oitiers, “there was a king in Castile called Don 
Pedro, who was full of marvellous opinions. And he 
was rude and rebel against the commandments of holy 
church, and in mind to subdue all his Christian neigh- 
bours, kings, and princes.” Thus does the historian 
introduce to us the personage known in modern times 
as Peter the Cruel, of Spain. Among the numerous 
acts which justify the claim of this sovereign to his 
bad pre-eminence, was the putting to death his father’s 
mistress, and the mother of his half-brothers: this was 
his first kingly act on ascending the throne at the age 
of sixteen years, and his subsequent reign was spent 
in the strictest accordance with its commencement. 
But if ever crime and vice brought their own full 
unishments, it was in Don Pedro’s case, whose entire 
ife was one continued scene of armed struggle for 
the crown, which he might probably have worn in 
comparative peace had he chosen to have been but a 
little less outrageous in his oppression, to have been 
not quite so inhuman in his ferocity; and whose death 
was attended by circumstances more awful than any 
which had previously marked his career. His halt- 
brothers were, as might have been expecied after the 
murder of their mother, Pedro’s chief opponents, the 
leaders of the rebellion which was so long destined to 
cover that beautiful country with the calamities of the 
worst species of war. At first they were defeated, 
and were obliged to emigrate into the country of 
Pedro, king of Arragon, “ who was a good true Chris- 
tian prince,’ and towards whom accordingly his name- 
sake more especially bore ill-will. In 1353, by the 
advice of his unprincipled minister Albuquerque, 
Peter married Blanche of Bourbon, a princess of the 
royal house of France; and having done so in accord- 
ance with the political advantages held out, returned 
to his favourite mistress (as she was then reputed) 
Donna Maria de Padilla; and shortly after Queen 
Blanche found herself in the fortress of Arevalo. A 
little more time elapsed, and a new marriage astonished 
the Spanish people. The king beheld a young lady 
of noble family, Donna Juana de Castro, and at once 
fell passionately in love with her; he then laid the 
matter before the bishops of Avila and Salamanca, 
who, on grounds which appear to be unknown, judged 
that he might marry her—his former marriage with 
Blanche being null. In 1354 the marriage took place, 
and then she too was in a very short space of time 
dismissed from the royal favour. Her brother Fer- 
nando Perez de Castro now joined the growing band 
of the royal opponents; Blanche, with a powerful 
party, did the same; and at last the league grew 80 
formidable, that the wily Pedro succumbed, promised 
to discard his still favourite mistress Maria de Padilla, 
and live with Blanche: he thus saved himself from 
the Papal bull of excommunication about to be issued. 
But when he found himself strong enough to appear 
once more in his true colours, he attacked the leaders 
of the league, overthrew them, and among the rest 
caused one of his half-brothers, Fadrique, to be put to 
death in his presence. Now began a new career of 
wholesale butchery. Blanche died in 1361, it 1s sup- 
posed from poison administered by her husbands 
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order; and soon after Maria de Padilla also died, 
when anew circumstance of wonder was revealed ;—she 
had, it appears, been his legally married wife prior to 
either of his public marriages. Such, at least, was the 
king’s declaration to the Cortes which he summoned 
after her death (and which declared her issue by him 
legitimate); and several witnesses, whose fidelity does 
not seem to be assailable, swore to the truth of the 
statement. 

In 1366 the man to whom all Pedro’s enemies 
looked as his successor, and their chief leader, Enrique, 
the eldest ef the half-brothers, collected an army of 
thirty theusand men, chiefly consisting of those extra- 
ordinary bodies of military freebooters called the Com- 
panions, who played so conspicuous a part at different 
times during the middle ages. They were led, by the 
celebrated warrior Duguesclin and himself, across the 
Pyrenees, and drove Pedro from the throne without 
giving him an opportunity of striking a blow in its 
defence. He fled first to a kindred spirit in Portugal, 
and thence to Bordeaux; where he found the man 
who, he hoped, would assist him to regain his lost 
dominion, the Black Prince. It is about this period 
that Froissart’s relation may be said to commence. 
We must premise that strong political as well as fa- 
mily ties existed to plead in Pedro's favour. Earique 
had formed treaties with France (our old enemy, as we 
then considered her), and was receiving assistance from 
that country,—a consideration of more weight with 
Prince Edward and the king his father, than all 
Pedro’s faithlessness and cruelty: the result showed, 
however, that the old proverb contains a world of 
— truth,—Honesty would have been their best 
pelicy. 

“‘ The prince, who greatly desired to see his cousin 
the king Don Pedro, and, to do him the more honour 
and feast, issued out of Bourdeaux accompanied with 
divers knights and squires, and went and met the 
king, and did to him great reverence both in word and 
deed, the which he could do right well, for there was 
no prince in his time that could show more honour 
than he. And when the prince had well feasted him, 
then they rode to Bourdeaux ; and the prince took the 
king above him—in nowise he would do otherwise ; 
and as they rode together, the king Don Pedro showed 
the prince how his bastard brother had chased him out 
of his realm of Castile; and also he piteously com- 
fomees him of the untruth of his men, showing him 

ow they had all forsaken him except one knight, the 
which was there with him, called Don Ferdinand de 
Castro. The prince right courteously and sagely re- 
comforted him, desiring him not to be abashed nor dis- 
comforted, for though he had as then lost all, he 
trusted it sheuld be in the puissance of God to restore 
him again all his loss, and moreover to take vengeance 
of all his enemies. Thus, as they talked together, they 
rode so long that they came to Bourdeaux, and 
alighted at the abbey of St. Andrew, whereas the 
prince and princess kept their house. And then the 
king was brought to a fair chamber ready apparelled 
for him; and when he was changed, he went to the 
princess and the ladies, who received him right cour- 
teously, as they could right well do.” In the last few 
words of this passage we have one of those domestic 
touches which make Froissart so delightful a nar- 
rator: with the finest artistical instinct he withdraws 
our minds from the great subject of his pen, the war, 
the battle, the siege, or the tournament, whenever we 
might be most apt to become weary,—refreshes us 
with a draught from the simple springs of natural 
customs or emotions, and then again goes on his way 
rejoicing, secure of our attention and sympathy. The 
best of this is, too, that these very touches are the most 
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effective of all antidotes to the poison that might other - 
wise be instilled by making events in which “ man’s 
inhumanity to man” forms so conspicuous a feature, a 
subject of surpassing interest. Do not “the Abbey of 
St. Andrew, where the prince and princess kept their 
house,” “the fair chamber,” and the courteous 
* ladies,” interest us more than Pedro’s crimes? Are 
we not even better pleased in our hearts with the 
Black Prince, thus seen in the quiet serenity and 
privacy of home, than when we behold him in the 
field, cruel as a lion, and taking pleasure in the 
slaughter of his enemies, even though he has but just 
won the battle of Poitiers ? 

* And when king Don Pedro of Castile was come to 
the prince, to the city of Bourdeaux, he humbled 
himself right sweetly to the prince, and offered to him 
great gift and profit, in saying that he would make 
Edward, his eldest son, king of Gallicia, and that he 
would depart to him and to his men great good and 
riches, the which he had left behind him in the realm 
of Castile because he durst not bring it with him ; but 
this riches was in so sure keeping, that none knew 
where it was but himself: to the which word the 
knights gave good intent, for Englishmen and Gascons 
naturally are covetous.” Froissart gives us another 
illustration of this part of the national character. Pru- 
dence was highly necessary in dealing with a man 
like Pedro. So after the parliament held at Bordeaux 
had met and agreed to send to England and know the 
ae pa of the king, and the latter in answer had sent 
ull permission for the prince to form a treaty, a “new 
day of council” was held, when the letters and com- 
mandments of Edward were read to the assembled 
barons and warriors. “ Sirs,” said they, “ joyously,” 
in answer, “ we shall gladly obey the king our sove- 
reign lord’s commandment; it is reason that we obey 
you and him, and so we will do, and serve you in this 
voyage, and king Pedro in like wise: but, Sir, we 
would know who should pay us our wages, for it will 
be hard to get out men of war into a strange country.” 
Then the prince “ beheld Don Pedro,” and said, “ ‘Sir 
king, ye hear what our people say—answer you them; 
for it behoveth you to answer, seeing the matters be 
yours.’ Then the king Don Pedro answered the 
prince and said, ‘ Right dear cousin, as far as the 
gold, silver, and treasure that I have brought hither, 
which is not the thirtieth part so much as | have left 
behind me, as long as that will endure, I shall give 
and part therewith to your people.’ Then the prince 
said, ‘ Sir, ye say well, and as for the remnant, I shall 
become debtor to them, and pay them as the case re- 
quireth, the which I shall lend you, and all that we 
need until we come into Castile.’ ‘Sir,’ quoth the 
king Don Pedro, ‘ye do me great courtesy and 
grace.” ” 

In the service of Enrique, now claiming to be kin 
of Castile, were a great number of Englishmen an 
Gascons: to these the prince sent messages desiring 
them to leave “ Henry the Bastard,” and come to him ; 
and they departed immediately, rather than fight against 
their own countrymen, although they had been treated 
with the highest respect, liberality, and good faith by 
the reigning king. Whilst the prince yet waited in 
Bordeaux, making his preparations, “ the princess 
travailed, and through the grace of God she was 
delivered of a fair son on the day of the Three Kings of 
Cologne, the which was, as that year went, on a Wed- 
nesday, at the hour of three or thereabout, whereof 
the prince and all his people were right joyous; and 
the Friday after he was christened, at noon, in the 
church of St. Andrew in the city of Bordeaux * 


* Froissart tells us, elsewhere, he was present at the cere- 
mony. oMe 
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The archbishop of the same placé christened him, and 
the bishop of Agen, in Agenois, and the king of 
Majorca, were his godfathers ; and this child had to 
name Richard, who was afterwards king of England. 
The Sunday after, at the hour of prime, departed from 
Bordeaux the prince, with great triumph, and all other 
men of war.” On his way he met his brother the 
Duke of Lancaster, come from England to join him 
with a small reinforcement of men-of-arms and archers, 
and the English and Gascons to the amount of several 
thousand mer from the court of the enemy he was 
about to attack, who were led by Sir Hugh de Cal- 
verley and Sir Robert Knowles. The army now 
reckoned about thirty thousand men, among whom 
were ten thousand of the Companions. Amidst cold 
and wind and snow, the prince passed through the 
straits and perilous passages of the Pyrenees, and in 
particular the valley of Roncesvalles, the scene of the 
great route of Charlemagne and his paladins, and so 
tothe city of Pampeluna, where the king of Navarre 
made them “great cheer.” The Companions made 
the latter monarch repent of the free passage through 
his country he had promised and given ; for whilst they 
lay about Pampeluna for three days, “ they could not 
abstain from robbing and pilling (pillaging) that they 
could get.” 

Enrique, or king Henry, as Froissart calls him, in 
the meantime exerted himself to the utmost; and 
collected an army more numerous than the invaders, 
but less to be depended upon, with which he advanced 
to the combat that was to decide his fate. On the even- 
ing of the 2nd of April, 1366, the Black Prince and 
his antagonist each found themselves before Najara, 
in the plain between that place and Navarete, a few 
miles from the right bank of the Ebro. The battle 
did not take place till the 3rd, but an interesting in- 
cident, a kind of minor battle, marked the proceedings 
of this day. A large body of the Spaniards roamed 
about skirmishing, and obtained, from their number, 
several little successes; the most important is thus 
told by the historian :—‘“In the returning of the 
Spaniards, and approaching their own host, they 
encountered Sir Thomas Felton, and his brother Sir 
Richard Taunton, the Earl of Angus, Sir Hugh Has- 
tings, Sir Gaylerd Vigor, and others, to the number of 
two hundred Knights and squires, English and Gascons ; 
and in a valley they met; and the Spaniards cried 
* Castile!’ in the name of King Henry. Then the 
English company seeing that great company of Spa- 
hiards, and how they could not escape from them, they 
comforted themselves as well as they might, and kept 
them together in the field, and took the advantage of 
a little hill. Then the Spaniards came and rested 
themselves before them, imagining by what means 
they might best fight with them. Then Sir William 
Felton did a great feat of arms and great outrage, for 
he descended down the hill with his spear in the rest, 
roving the goodness of his courser, and ran in among 

e Spaniards, and struck a knight so rudely with his 
spear, that the spear ran clean through his body, and the 
knight fell down dead. Then this Sir William was 
enclosed round about with his enemies, and there he 
fought as valiantly as any knight might do, and did 
his enemies great damage ere he was stricken to the 
earth. His brother Sir Thomas Felton and the 
Other knights that were with him on the mountain, 
saw how he fought, and did marvels in arms, and saw 
well what peril he was in, but they could not comfort 
him without losing of themselves: so they stood still 
in their array on The mountain ; and the said knight 
fought still as long as he could endure, but finally 
there he was slain. Then the Spaniards and French- 
men imagined how they might invade the Englishmen 
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on the mountain. So that day there were diverse feats 
of arms done and achieved; for sometime part of 
them would descend down the mountain and fight 
with their enemies, and recule wisely back again to it. 
Thus in this estate they were till it was high noon. 
The — would gladly have comforted them if he 
had known thereof, and delivered them out of that 
— but he was not aware thereof; therefore it be- 
oved them to abide their adventure. 

When they had thus endured skirmishing a great 
season, Don Sancho (one of the king of Castile’s 
brothers), who was sore displeased that they endured 
so long, said a-high to his company, ‘ Lords, for shame, 
what do we here thus all day? We ought in this 
time to have devoured them: advance forward, and 
let us fight with them with a fierce will: there is 
nothing will be got without it be dearly bought.’ 
With these words the Frenchmen and Spaniards 
advanced them forth with a hardy courage, and came 
to them so close together, that they could not be 
broken. So then on the mountain was done many 
afeat of arms; and the Englishmen and Gascons 
defended themselves to their powers right valiantly ; 
but after the Spaniards were entered in among them, 
they could not endure. Finally they were all taken 
and conquered with foree of arms, so that none 
escaped but certain varlets and pages that saved them- 
selves by their horses, and at night came to the prince's 
host, who that day was ranged on the hill to fight.” 
If the English had cared much for omens, this first 
incident of the struggle might have somewhat de- 
pressed their spirits; as it was, no doubt they merely 
calculated how many hours it would be before their 
companions would be relieved from their captivity. 

(To be continued.] 


Progress of Geographical Discovery in Australia.—The ‘ Sydney 
Herald’ of February 5th contains a communication from the 
Surveyor-General of New South Wales, respecting the discovery 
of two considerable rivers in the northern part of Australia. It 
appears that while her Majesty’s ship ‘ Beagle’ was engaged in 
surveying a line of coast extending about two hundred miles in 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, numerous inlets were discovered, and rich 
tracts of well-watered country, besides two important rivers, which 
have been respectively named the Albert and the Flinders. The 
Albert river takes a south-western general direction: its entrance 
is in 17° 36’ S. lat. and 139° 49’ E. long. ; and it is navigable, for 
vessels drawing twelve feet, within a few miles of where the 
water is fresh. The tortuous course of the Albert was traced 
by the boats upwards of seventy miles, and seven miles farther 
op foot. Many deep watercourses and other indications of 
heavy rain were noticed on the journey: the appearance of the 
country was that of a vast plain, elevated some fifty feet, with 
widely scattered and rather pretty patches of woodland ; the soil 
generally a dark rich mould. The farthest position of the 
explorers placed them within four hundred miles of that myste- 
rious spot, the centre of Australia. There the Albert was a 
narrow rapid stream, flowing from the south, “ probably the 
drainage of a large swamp or inland sea; and, judging from 
appearances, one not very distant.” The Surveyor-General’s 
informant, who was an officer of the ‘ Beagle,’ exclaims: “ What 
a point of departure for an exploring party, and what a desirable 
site for a settlement! A country cleared by nature, and in a 
temperature ranging between 52° and 82°, generally below 60° 
(in July)” The natives were neither numerous nor troublesome. 
The Albert is especially interesting, as being the most likely 
channel by which the interior of the country may be reached. 
The distance from the bottom of the Gulf of Carpentaria to Ade- 
laide is nine hundred miles. If the Albert river were followed 
up, and a depét formed two hundred miles inland from the gulf, 
and another at the limits of Mr. Eyre’s exploration from the 
southward, which extended nearly three hundred miles from 
Adelaide, a party traversing the country would only have four 
hundred miles to travel on their own resources. 
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THE CARP. 


“Tue Carp,” says Izaak Walton, “is the queen of ri- 
vers; a stately, a good, and a very subtle fish, that 
was not at first bred, nor hath been long in England, 
but is now naturalized.” Writing in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, he says, that about a hundred 
years ago, or a few years more, there were doubtless 
no carp in England; -and he attributes their intro- 
duction to Mr. Mascall, who lived at Plumsted, in 
Sussex, a county which then abounded more in this 
fish than any other part of the kingdom. The old 
couplet of Sir Richard Baker’s ‘ Chronicle,’ that 
“ Hops and turkeys, carp and beer, 
Came into England all in one year,” 

is wholly erreneous, not only as regards carp, but 
the other items also. Sir Harris Nicolas, in his 
elaborate and beautiful edition of Walton, shows that 
the fish was known in England long before the period 
assigned. In ‘The Book of St. Albans,’ printed by Wyn- 
yn de Worde, in 1496, it is said—“‘ The carp is a 
deyntous fysshe: but ther ben but fewe in Englonde.” 
The Privy-Purse Expenses of Henry VIII., for 1532, 
contains various entries of rewards to persons for 
bringing carps to the king. Most probably the carp 
was brought into this country some time during the 
fourteenth or fifteenth centuries, and no doubt fora 
long period it continued scarce. It was not known in 
Ireland until the reign of James I., and is scarce in 
Scotland to this day. No fish can be so easily conveyed 
alive from place to place. It is so tenacious of life, that 
in Holland it is often kept for three weeks or a month 
suspended in a net with wet moss, and fed with bread 





steeped in milk; care being taken to refresh the fish 
now and then by pouring water on the moss. 

The haunts of the carp in summer are in deep holes, 
under roots of trees, and hollows of banks, or amidst 
weeds and flags. In winter they bury themselves in 
the mud in the quietest parts of the river. The 
spawning-time is at the end of May or beginning of 
June. It is stated on the authority of two German 
naturalists that in the roe of a female weighing six 
pounds the number of ova was six hundred thousand; 
and in another, weighing ten pounds, there were seven 
hundred thousand. It is well known that the carp is 
exceedingly prolific. The usual size which the fish 
attains in English rivers is from twelve to fifteen or 
sixteen inches. Walton had never seen one exceeding 
twenty-three inches in length, but knew that they were 
found of a larger size. A light, loamy, or gravelly 
bottom is favourable to their increase, both in numbers 
and size, as it furnishes in sufficient abundance the 
vegetable matter, worms, and larve on which they 
feed. The carp does not breed freely in Scotland, and is 
scarcely known in Russia. It thrives best in the 
central and southern parts of Europe. M. Boccius, 
the author of a recent work ‘On the Management of 
Fresh-water Fish, with a View to making Thém a 
Source of Profit to Landed Proprietors, mentions 
two breeding carp taken from a friend's pond in 
Saxony, which were of the respective weights of fifty- 
two and fifty-three Saxon pounds, or fifty-six and fifty- 
seven pounds English. A stuffed carp, three feet four 
inches long, which was taken from Antwerp or the 
neighbourhood, may be seen at the present time ata 
fishmonger’s in Leadenhall-market. Mr. Yarrell states 
that carp attain a weight of three pounds by their sixth 
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year, and of six pounds before their tenth year. M. Boc- 
cius gives an account somewhat different. In the au- 
tumn of their third year, he says, they weigh from 
three to four pounds; and in their sixth year they attain 
from eight to ten pounds; and afterwards increase at 
the rate of a pound and a quarter and a pound and a 
half a-year until they reach: the ordinary weight of 
thirty pounds. In these statements M. Boccius is speak- 
ing of the fish-ponds in Saxony, where circumstances 
are peculiarly favourable to the carp; instead of 
being shy and cautious, like those which are not 
Peovided with an artificial supply of food, the carp 

omes bold and familiar; and besides, the species 
kept in these ponds (the Spiegel, or Mirror-carp) dif- 
fers from the kind found in England. It has beautiful 
blue-mottled scales, and is altogether superior for the 
purpose of artificial breeding. M. Boccius has intro- 
duced this species into the fish-ponds of Sir Robert 
Adair, in Norfolk. 

The carp is in season from October to April. Those 
which are more than twenty years old are “ hideously 
coarse,” according to the account of M. Boccius, and 
are fit only for breeding. Carp are prolific in propor- 
tion to their age. One weighing ten pounds is in 
perfection for the table. Mr. Yarrell is of opinion that 
carp is much indebted to cooks for the estimation in 
which it is held; and the recipe given by Izaak Walton 
for cooking this fish confirms the opinion. Sweet 
marjoram, thyme, parsley, rosemary, and savory, are 
to be put to “ your carp,” with four or five whole onions, 
a score of pickled oysters, and two or three anchovies ; 
and he is to be covered with claret, seasoned with salt, 
cloves, mace, and the rinds of oranges and lemons, and, 
when done, is to be served with the yolks of two or 
three eggs, and some of the herbs shred, also a 
quarter of a pound of the best fresh butter melted, 
beaten up with two or three spoonfuls of the broth, 
the dish to be garnished with lemons. But first catch 

urcarp. “You must,” says Walton, “use a ver 

rge measure of patience to fish for a river carp: I 
have known a very good fisher angle diligently for 
five or six hours in a day, for three or four days toge- 
ther, and not have a bite.” The angler can scarcely be 
at his pursuit too — in the morning or too late at 
night. “Some have been so curious as to say the 
tenth of April is a fatal day for carps :” this is a singu- 
lar specimen of Walton’s credulousness, and of that 
simplicity which, united with a love of and a keen 
insight into the beauties of nature, constitutes one of 
the’charms of his work on angling. 

The day has gone by in England when the breeding 
of fish in stews and ponds could be of any national 
importance. The Franklin, in Chaucer’s time, had 
“many a luce in stew ;” and before the Reformation 
it was of importance that the abbeys and manor-houses 
throughout the realm should have their fish-ponds for 
furnishing them with a dish on fast-days. Such a 
source of supply for fish has long ceased to be the 
only one on which it was necessary even for the mid- 
land paris of England to depend. Birmingham is 
about as far from the coast as any town in England, 
and yet it is supplied with fish caught on three dif- 
ferent coasts—the southern, eastern, and western; and 
at times with fresh cod-fish taken in the Atlantic, off 
the north-west coast of Ireland, which is brought 
quickly to the place of consumption by steam-boats 
and railways. The case is very different in the most 
central parts of Europe, and there an acre of fish-pond 
may be as profitable as an acre of wheat; and the 
management of these stews is a branch of rural eco- 
nomy of some importance. The carp is the most 
valuable of all fresh-water fish for stocking ponds, 
and indeed it is necessary to place along with them 
ten per cent. of jack to keep down their numbers. 
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When properly fed and attended to, carp never fail to 
thrive in suitable ponds; but the ponds must not be 
suffered to remain in the neglected state in which the 
are generally to be seen in this country. The depth 
of the ponds should be from three to five feet, with 
shelving sides; they should not either be surrounded 
with trees or liable to be suddenly flushed by a large 
supply of fresh water; the soil must not be of a cold 
clayey nature; and if the ponds receive the drainage 
of a farm or a village, the supply of food for the fish 
will be all the greater. M. Boccius, in recommending 
the formation of fish-ponds, says that trial should be 
made with three, of the respective dimensions of three, 
four, and five ucres, each to be stocked annually in 
succession, after which each will furnish an annual 
supply of fish in rotation. The best proportion of 
stock per acre is two hundred brood carp, twenty 
brood tench, and twenty brood jack. After the first 
three years, the yearly produce from three acres will 
be six hundred carp at three and a-half pounds, sixty 
tench at four and a-half pounds, and sixty jack at three 
and a-half pounds ; making two thousand five hundred 
and fifty pounds. Carp in fish-ponds, when constantly 
fed, become so tame as to take food out of the keeper’s 
hands. At Charlottenberg, a seat of the king of 
Prussia, the carp are summoned to feed by a bell. 

The gold carp is the species kept in glass bowls in 
rooms, and was introduced into this country, about the 
end of the seventeenth century, from China, where 
they are kept in houses ina similar manner. Their 
lively and graceful movements and beautiful hues 
render them very pleasing objects. The species has 
become naturalized in this country, and breeds in 
ponds which are warm and sheltered, especially in 
those where the temperature is raised by the discharge 
of warm water from steam-engines. They abound 
also in many of the streams in Portugal, from whence 
they are brought for sale to England. When young 
they are of a dark and almost black colour, the golden 
red hue appearing as they become older. 





HAMBURGH.—THE GREAT FIRE. 


On Thursday, the 5th May, 1842, about one o’clock in 
the morning, a fire broke out in a narrow and obscure 
street of Hamburgh, called the Deich Strasse. The 
watch were quickly on the spot, but did not succeed in 
stopping the progress of the flames. In the upper part 
of the house in which the fire originated a quantity of 
rags were stored, and although at the time when it 
burst forth there was little wind stirring, the combus- 
tible nature of these materials and the large proportion 
of timber used in the construction of the neighbouring 
houses in that narrow street rendered them an easy 
prey to the flames. Eight or nine hours after the 
commencement of the fire, it was mentioned in distant 
parts of the city, wifich the conflagration afterwards 
reached, that a large fire was raging in the neighbour- 
hood of ine Deich Strasse ; but this news, detailed as 
a part of the morning’s gossip, excited only that 
general sentiment of regret which persons who are not 
likely to be themselves sufferers are apt to entertain 
on such occasions. The householder of Pall-Mall fears 
not for himself when a fire occurs at Temple Bar, and 

et a space as extensive as this was finally compre- 

ended in the same deyastation at Hamburgh. This 
indifference was soon changed into consternation as 
accounts were successively circulated respecting the 
extent of the fire ; though still many who lived in 
parts which were yet distant from its ravages felt 
themselves secure ; and sympathy for the loss of pro- 
perty and the distresses of others was the only feeling 
which these reports called forth. But the fire con- 
tinued to rage wildly and fiercely, and at length there 
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was not an inhabitant of Hamburgh who did not 
tremble with apprehension at its awful progress, as it 
swept from street to street, across the canals and 
market-places, enveloping churches, the public build- 
ings of the city, warehouses with their stores of coffee, 
sugar, tobacco, corn, and other merchandise, the lighter 
in the canal ready to discharge its cargo, shops, dwell- 
ing-houses, and all in-one common ruin. The wind 
had changed into a violent gale, and gave wings to the 
burning embers which rose from the crackling timbers 
as the roof-tree and crumbling walls yielded to the 
fury of the conflagration. The following letter, writ- 
ten by a young lady on the spot, gives so excellent a 
general view of the progress of the fire, and the cir- 
cumstances which marked its successive. stages, that 
we are induced to transcribe it in preference to com- 
piling our account from a variety of sources. The 
letter is dated on the 9th of May :— 

“On Thursday morning (says the writer), Ascension- 
day, the 5th instant, my sister, her husband, and [ 
walked to the French church. Frederick, on taking 
away the breakfast, told us that since eight or nine 
o'clock a terrible fire had been raging in the Deich 
Strasse. Papa, who knows the distance between the 
Neuer Jungfernstieg and the Deich Strasse, will agree 
that we had no cause for alarm. In coming out of 
church the servant said to Madame Parish (who, you 
are aware, lives in the country, and had come thence 
this morning direct), that she could not go to her town 
house in the carriage; that twenty-two houses had 
already been totally burnt—that, in fact, hers was in 
great danger, and that the fire was becoming more and 
more formidable. A few hours afterwards came the 
news that the house of Mr. Parish was no more, and 
that the flames were spreading every instant. To- 
wards four o’clock in the afternoon, from our attic 
windows, we witnessed the destruction of St. Nicholas’s 
church. It was terrible to see this beautiful building 


become the prey of the element, which was becoming | 


more fearful the more ground it gained. My sister 
and her husband were te have gone to the Opera in 
the evening, but it was announced that in consequence 
of the calamity there would be no performance. The 
spectacle became from hour to hour more shocking. 
The whole city now began to show the most lively 
alarm. The bells, the firing of cannon, the cries and 
confusion in the streets, all presaged a night of anguish 
and terror. Our apprehensions, alas! were but too 
faithfully realized. It was not, however, till night had 
spread her sad wings over the scene that we could 
perceive the whole extent of the destruction which 
menaced the entire city. The heavens became as red 
as blood—the devouring flames, increased more and 
more by an impetuous wind, rose to a gigantic height. 
At seven o'clock Madame came to us ina wretched 
state. She told us that her sisters at Holzdamm (who 
were farther from the fire than we, the flames having 
taken the direction of Dreck Wall and Bleichen) had 
sent all their valuables to her, so great was the fear 
they were in. We could hardly avoid smiling; for we 
thought it incredible that the fire could possibly reach 
Holzdamm. At ten, Madame went home, and 
my sister retired te bed towards eleven, but afterwards 
we received a visit from some gentlemen, who came 
to say that serious measures were about to be taken, 
by blowing up some houses which were likely to cause 
the fire to spread farther. At half-past twelve, I went 
to bed myself; but the noise of the explosions, the 
rumbling of the carriages and carts, the cries, the 
large flakes of fire which every instant were driven 
Impetuously by the wind across my windows, threaten- 
ing to set fire to our house, the excessive light of the con- 
flagration, the whistling of the wind, and, as you will 
easily think, the idea that the lives of persons in whom 
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we were interested were in continual danger, not to 
mention the conviction of the numberless misfortunes 
that were happening, prevented all sleep. The windows 
trembled with the redoubled concussions of the explo- 
sions, and the whole house seemed as if it would be 
annihilated. In such a state I could not close an eye ; 
visions and dreams, but, above all, still sadder realities 
presented themselves to my imagination continually, 
Before three o'clock had struck, I found myself again 
with my sister, who, like me, had been kept awake by 
the dreadful noise caused by the blowing up of the Rath- 
haus. At this moment an order of the police was 
announced to us to wet the roof of our house, and to 
cause the water to flow in the gutters. Frederick had 
flown to the assistance of his brothers. We were there- 
fore alone, and mounting on the roof, scarcely dressed, 
were soon throwing over it pails of water, and our 
neighbours were doing the same. We prepared our- 
selves for the worst—threw on our clothes: the con- 
fusion increased—we could not remain. We packed 
up in sheets and in boxes some of our effects. With 
the appearance of day our fears increased. It wasa 
— as sublime as it was fearful to view the sun, 
clear and brilliant, rising in all its splendour over the 
Lombard’s bridge, and on the city side to see nothing 
but a single mass of flames. It was not, however, a 
moment for contemplation, but for action; for the 
worst was to come. We called for the coachman to 
carry away the things we had packed; but how ridi- 
culous to think we had any longer servants at our 
disposal! The city, or the passengers, had become 
masters of the coachmen, of my brother-in-law and his 
mother, and nota man was to be got to carry away 
our effects for love or money; our horses were har- 
nessed to the fire-engines, and the greatest confusion 
prevailed. Now succeeded hours which I cannot de- 
scribe to you. The old Jungfernstieg began to be 
endangered. The Alster, before our windows, was 
covered with barges full of burning furniture ; the old 
Jungfernstieg heaped also with goods on fire. On the 
promenade even of the new Jungfernstieg, I do not 
speak too largely when I say there were thousands of 
cars full of furniture, of merchandise, and of people 
who were saving themselves. Two carts were burning 
before our house. With our own hands we helped to 
extinguish the flames. A woman was on fire before our 
eyes ; fortunately I perceived it in time to save her, 
The horses became unmanageable, and fell down with 
fright almost into the Alster. A tremendous shower 
of ashes and of flakes of fire nearly suffocated us, and 
obstructed our sight. The wind blew with great violence, 
and the dust was frightful. The fire had now gained 
St. Peter’s. The people thought the Day of Judgment 
was come. They wept, they screamed, they knew not 
what to do at the sight of so much misery. The horses, 
without drivers, were dragging the carts about in dis- 
order over the Esplanade. Soldiers escorted from the 
city the dead and the dying, and prisoners who had 
been plundering. At last, after the greatest efforts, 
we obtained carts and horses to transport our goods; 
but the exhausted horses, as well as men, refused to 
work. With bread in our hands we ourselves fed 
them. Whole families fell down and fainted before 
our doors. Along all the walls and out of the Dam- 
thor and other gates nothing was to be seen but one 
spectacle of misery—a camp of unfortunates in bivouac, 
groaning, exhausted, famishing. I saw some who had 
become deranged, mothers with infants at breasis 
which had no nourishment for them. Fauteuilles of 
gold and satin adorned the ramparts, and the .poor 
exhausted firemen were reposing on them.” 

The burning of the church of St. Nicholas is de- 
scribed by various persons as a magnificent spee- 
tacle. It was four hundred feet long by one hun- 
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dred and fifty broad, and the spire was four hundred 
feet in height. The copper with which the spire was 
covered became so intensely heated as to ignite the 
wood-work of the edifice. After burning some time, 
the steeple fell grandly in. This was on the evening 
of Thursday. About this time three Englishmen, re- 
siding at Hamburgh, and engaged in the profession of 
civil engineers, proposed to the senate to blow up some 
of the houses in the vicinity of the fire, so as to create 
a barrier to its progress; but while they deliberated 
on this proposal, the conflagration seemed to gather 
fresh strength. The three Englishmen at length 
received the sanction of the Senate to use their best 
endeavours to accomplish their purpose. Gunpowder 
could not be procured for some time, but small quan- 
tities were obtained from the stores of private indivi- 
duals, and some of the houses nearest the fire were 
blown up; but at first this process was conducted on 
too mall a scale to accomplish the effect intended. 
The wind occasionally veered and changed the direction 
of the fire, and burning flakes carried destruction into 
fresh quarters. It was natural that the process of 
wilfully destroying property by blowing up houses 
not yet in flames should at first be conducted with too 
much timidity ; but the scale of operations was sub- 
. sequently enlarged, when it became apparent that this 
was the chief means by which the safety of the remainder 
of the city could be effected. Many Englishmen re- 
siding in Hamburgh, and the crews of one or two 
English ships, assisted their three countrymen in their 
endeavours to arrest the fire ; and it was while thus 
engaged that a few cases occurred in which they were 
ill-treated by the mob, who, in the midst of such scenes 
of horror, not unnaturally mistook them for a band of 
incendiaries. Many persons took advantage of the 
confusion and entered houses under the pretence of 
removing property to a place of security, but in reality 
to obtain plunder, or for the sake of intoxicating 
liquors. Twelve of these unfortunate wretches were 
= sonal found buried by rubbish in a wine-cellar, 
The loss of life was otherwise comparatively trifling, 
not amounting to fifty altogether ; but so many persons 
being suddenly deprived of the shelter and comforts of 
home, and driven for safety te the open fields, added 
to the mental shock occasioned by such disasters, would 
doubtless hurry numbers prematurely to the grave. 
Some died in the streets and highways while the fire 
was raging. About mid-day on Sunday, May 8th, the 
fire exhausted itself on the eastern side of the large 
sheet of water called the Binnen Alster, leaving a 
space of ground nearly a mile in length and in one 
part about half a mile wide covered with the smoulder- 
ing ruins of houses, shops, warehouses, churches, and 
ublic buildings. The Bank was destroyed, but 
ortunately the treasure in money and bullion was 
safely secured in fire-proof vaults. The churches of 
St. Peter’s and Gertrude, the Rath-haus, two prisons, 
the orphan-house, were also destroyed. The new 
Exchange, although in the midst of the conflagration, 
Was not injured. The number of streets and places 
totally destroyed was forty-eight, comprising two 
thousand houses, or one-fifth of the total number of 
houses in the city. — thousand persons were ren- 
dered homeless. The reflection of the fire was seen by 
the passengers on board a Swedish steam-boat in the 
Baltic, and pieces of burning tapestry, paper, silk, &c., 
fell at Lubeck, forty miles distant from Hamburgh. 
Our readers in London may be able to form 
an idea of the extent of the ruin by supposing that a 
fire. commenced at the east end of Lombard Street, 
made its way through Cheapside, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, Ludgate Street, Ludgate Hill, and Fleet Street 
to Temple Bar, and over a space extending rather 
more than a quarter of a ~ ¥ northward from the 
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river, between the eastern and western extremities 
of the above line. The Fire of London, an account of 
which will be found in No. 91 of this work, lasted for 
about the same period as that at Hamburgh, extending 
from the Monument to Temple Bar, and raging over 
an irregular line from half a mile to two-thirds of a 
mile northward of the river. In this space, com- 
prising four hundred streets, lanes, and courts, there 
was destroyed eighty-six parish churches, six chapels, 
the cathedral bonne of St. Paul’s, thirteen thousand 
and two hundred houses, the Guildhall, Royal Ex- 
change, Custom-House, fifty-two of the halls of city 
companies, and a number of other important edifices ; 
three of the city gates, four stone bridges, and four 
prisons, including Newgate. The total loss was esti- 
mated at nearly eleyen millions in the money of that 
day. The loss at Hamburgh is estimated at about six 
or seven millions stirling. London was then rather more 
than four times larger than Hamburgh is now. During 
the progress of the fire of 1666, the mob, rendered stu- 
pefied and desperate by the horrors which surrounded 
them, seized upon all foreigners and English Catholics 
in their fury and bewilderment; but they shed no 
blood. An insane Frenchman accused himself of 
having been in a plot with two other poor Frenchmen, 
and he stated that they had set fire to the first house; 
but although the judges plainly intimated that no 
reliance could be placed on his evidence, in conse- 
quence of the state of his intellect, he was unhappily 
executed. The mob at Hamburgh committed few ex- 
cesses, though public order was for a time suspended. 





Proper Time for cutting Hay and other Crops.~ The period at 
which hay is cut, or corn reaped, materially affects the quantity 
(by weight) and quality of the produce. It is commonly known 
that when radishes are left too long in the ground they become 
hard and woody—that the soft turnipy stera of the young cabbage 
undergoes a similar change as the plant grows old—and that the 
artichoke becomes tough and uneatable if left too long uncut, 
The same natural change goes on in the grasses which are cut 
for hay. In the blades and stems of the young grasses there is 
much sugar, which, as they grow up, is gradually changed, first 
into starch, and then into woody fibre. The more completely 
the latter change is effected—that is, the riper the plant becomes, 
the less sugar and starch, both soluble substances, they contain. 
And though it has been ascertained that the woody fibre is not 
wholly indigestible, but that the cow, for example, can appro- 
priate a portion of it for food as it passes through her stomach ; 
yet the reader will readily imagine that those parts of the food 
which dissolve most easily are also likely—other things being 
equal—to be most nourishing to the animal, It is ascertained 
also that the weight of hay or straw reaped is actually less when 
allowed to become fully ripe; and therefore, by cutting soon 
after the plant has attained its greatest height, a larger quantity 
as well as a better quality of hay will be obtained, while the 
land also will be less exhausted. The same remarks apply to 
crops of corn, both to the straw and to grain they yield, The 
rawer the crop is cut, the heavier and more nourishing the straw. 
Within three weeks of being fully ripe, the straw begins to 
diminish in weight, and the longer it remains uncut after that 
time the lighter it becomes and the less nourishing. On the 
other hand, the ear, which is sweet and milky a month before it 
is ripe, gradually consolidates, the sugar changing into starch, 
and the milk thickening into the gluten and albumen of the flour. 
As soon as this change is nearly completed, or about a fortnight 
before ripening, the grain contains the largest proportion of starch 
and gluten; if reaped at this time, the bushel will be heavier, 
and will yield the largest quantity of fine flour and the least bran. 
At this period the grain has a thin skin, and hence the small 
quantity of bran. But if the crop be still left uncut, the next 
natural step in the ripening process is to cover the grain with 
a better protection, a thicker skin. A portion of the starch of 
the grain is changed into woody fibre, precisely as in the ripen- 
ing of hay, of the soft shoots of the dog-rose, and of the roots of 
the common radish. By this change the quantity of starch is 
lessened and the weight of husk increased ; hence the diminished 
yield of flour, and the increased produce of bran.”—Johnson's 
Elements of Agricultural Chemistry 
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